INTRODUCTION.
THE Law of the Expansion of Gases by Heat, variously called the Law of Charles, Dalton, and Gay-Lut^ac, seems to have been for the first time definitely made known to the scientific world by the English chemist. As Roscoe says, " This law of equal expansion of all gases for equal increments of temperature has been generally known on the Continent as * Gay-Lussac's ' or * Charles's law,' but ought to bo called * Dai-ton's law of expansion/as he first announced it and gave experimental evidence of its truth, and the claims of the Manchester philosopher are generally now allowed/' (John Dalton, and the Rise of Modern Chemistry, page 96,)
The experimental basis upon which Dalton founded his generalization was, however, in eagre and, from a modern standpoint, quite inaccurate—as was the case also with the evidence upon the strength of which he put forth his Law of Multiple Proportions and the original Atomic Hypothesis, The work done upon this subject by Dal ton and Gay-LiiBsao—and especially by the latter,—the results of which were published in 1802, forms an epoch in the history of the careful study of the properties of gases, if for no other reason than because of the recognition of the necessity for the thorough removal of water vapor from the gas examined, before concurrent results could be expected.
Of the investigations carried out prior to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, Gay-Lussac gives a sufficient account in his first memoir. During the year 1801 Dalton read a series of papers before the Manchester Society, one of which treated of the rate of expansion of air and other gases and records, as its author states, experiments undertaken to teat the results of the research of Guy ton cl© Morveau and Duvernois. On account of its bearing upon certain theories which he held upon the nature of heat, Dal ton's attention was especially drawn to the increase in the rate of expansion with rise of
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